happy to get back to his bench. But Grandmamma succeeded in
domineering even him. She would never openly recognize the Bozert
wealth, though, herself impoverished, she lived in grandeur made
possible by her son-in-law's bounty. She had her own grievances.
Herself the last of her line, she had asked the Emperor that her grand-
son, Frossia's brother, might be allowed to bear the old title, and the
refusal had certainly soured her. It had all been rather piteous because,
in reality, she did possess the splendour of many generations living in
her. She was well versed both in history and in legend of her race, and
she cheapened both by her attempt to compromise with her innate
greed.

Between the great house in Sergievskaya Street in Petrograd and the
huge place near Kiev, Frossia had lived, full of love and hatred also,
admiring, criticizing, rebelling, accepting. Grandmamma always occu-
pied the very centre of that glittering scene. Then there were uncles, a
superior, though lovable cockerel of a brother, himself annoyed at
being denied his grandmother's dignity, a succession of fussy and
snobbish governesses, French and English, engaged solely on titled
references, and she, Frossia, always a shuttlecock, with her vagueness,
her impossible ideas, her frequent and absurd rebellions, her stubborn
refusal to develop into a pleasant and creditable social specimen, and
her disastrous talent for making friends who could never be invited
under the family roof. *You may, if you wish, call the postmaster's
daughter by her Christian name but, of course, I could never ask her
to the ball,' and, secretly irritated, Frossia would parry: *Of course not,
Grandmamma. Poor Mania would be bewildered and utterly bored.
She does like real fun, you know.*

There they had been, sometimes irritating and often absurd, but the
end had splendour as well as tragedy in it. Of that end she dared not
think too much, though, inevitably, it stayed near her. She could not
escape such thoughts because, in her own way, she had loved them all.

In the still darkness she went down Palace Quay. The morning
would come in time for her to see the beloved place, undoubtedly
broken and charred, its beauty wronged by flame and bullet. Petro-
grad, as they had tried to convince her in Kiev, was a hotbed of sniping,
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